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A Christmas Message* 


It happened in the town of Bethlehem of Judea, in a crowd- 
ed inn, so crowded that Mary had to have a stall for her resting 
place and her Baby had for His cradle a manger. Yet from 
that lowly place came the great message of love. 


The shepherds on the hillsides saw the great light and 
heard the angels singing 


“Glory to God in the Highest 
And on Earth peace, good will to men.” 


The Three Wise Men from the East traveled many weary 
miles across the desert, over the mountains and down strange 
paths following His guiding star, bearing gifts to the new-born 
Child. 


It was a little Child in a little inn, in a little town, but 
never has there been a greater event than the miracle of that 
life. For more than nineteen hundred years His last words 
and the example of His life have been the guide to happiness 
and peace and love. 


You and I have but a small place in this world. We can- 
not do great things, but we can do the little things in a big 
and wonderful way if we do them in the spirit of the Christ 
Child. Each day can be a blessed day for our children if you 
and I live in the Spirit of Christmas. 


* We are . printing Professor Johnstone's Christmas Message, which was used 
on the Cottage Bulletin Boards. 
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Physical Education Stimulates Mental Activity 


ELIZABETH M. MCCARTHY 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


“Science and art create a heavy load for the student to 
manage. Physical Education furnishes the vitality which is 
the wagon to pull it in. Science teaches what things are neces- 
sary for life. Art teaches why the body should be perfect. 
Physical Education carries on the work Science and Art sug- 
gest.” Dr. OTT 


Physical Education as taught in the Training School cov- 
ers a very important field of training. In the following paper 
which I have prepared and which explains many phases of my 
work I have endeavored to make it both a descriptive and an 
informative presentation of the subject. Following the lesson 
plan used with my classes I have divided the basic subject, 
Physical Education, into four divisions of training: Marching, 
Calisthenics, Dancing and Games. 


MARCHING: 


With one exception, every class reporting to me for phys- 
ical training receives daily drill in marching tactics, at this 
time each child is taught the fundamental commands, mark 
time, halt, forward march and halt, to the rear march, mark 
time and halt, side stepping left and right, countermarching to 
commands. Also many drills are taught which cover numer- 
ous and sometimes complicated marching figures which are a 
real challenge to the class. 


The ultimate objectives of marching tactics for our chil- 
dren are better posture and better coordination between the 
mind and the body. Likewise marching demands that a child 
must be alert; must have a sense of rhythm; must be precise, 
and duly able to obey commands. Elimination marching, be- 
cause it covers these requirements, is one of the favorite games 
taught for the purpose of giving children first-hand experience 
in what elimination marching requires of every child taking 
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part. Some of the groups have become so proficient in march- 
ing that it is impossible to eliminate more than one-half of the 
participants in a single game. 


CALISTHENICS: 


Calisthenics or exercises fall into two groups namely: free- 
hand and with light apparatus such as wands, dumb-bells and 
Indian clubs. Freehand calisthenics are used with both girls 
and boys and while the younger children are taught the fun- 
damental positions such as: — hands on hips, arms forward, 
bend, etc. The older children master more complicated exer- 
cises. These are often given in a set drill to music. The ex- 
ercises which are taught to uneven count are very popular with 
the children as it makes the lesson seem to them more like a 
game. 

Calisthenics with wands, dumb-bells and clubs are used 
mostly in the boys’ classes. First the fundamentals are taught, 
then drills follow and one class of boys has advanced remark- 
ably well in club swinging. Out of a class of fourteen, twelve 
boys are now doing drills at a very nearly high school level. 
This has been accomplished in about eighteen months. Nat- 
urally some swing much better than others but real enjoyment 
is derived from this phase of training by every boy reporting 
to the class. 


DANCING: 


Because of the activities, entertainments, etc. given 
throughout the school year, dancing is emphasized perhaps 
more than any other phase of Physical Education. Dancing 
teaches poise, coordination, grace, teamwork and precision in 
line routines and it also gives children a better understanding 
of music and rhythm. Various types of dancing are used as 
lesson material and include character, interpretive, musical 
comedy, square and social dancing. 

Beginning with a group of fifteen boys from the kinder- 
garten and primary classes, fundamental steps are taught and 
these include, step close step, polka, heel and toe polka and 
the schottische step. These are stressed continuously through- 
out the year and soon the children get the idea of what they 
are to do, so that at the present time eleven of the fifteen boys 
have learned the fundamentals of folk-dancing. These boys are 
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now learning such dances as the “Childrens’ Polka,” “Ace of 
Diamonds,” etc. Singing folk-dances are also taught to this 
group. 

Two classes of boys and two classes of girls have mastered 
more difficult folk-dances, such as, “Gathering Peascods,” “Ox- 
dansen,” “Seven Jumps,” “Irish Lilt,” “Farandole”’ and many 
other like dances. Clogging is a favorite lesson with most of 
the boys and with a few girls, and includes such dances as 
“Yankee Doodle,” “Pony Boy,” and waltz clogs, because they 
are lively, entertaining dances many have been used both as 
lesson material and as program numbers. 

Character dancing which includes, “Krazy Kat Parade,” 
“Tinker Toys,” “Marionettes on Parade” and other like dances 
are also popular with both girls and boys, as they are imitative 
in character, they are thoroughly enjoyed by the Junior pupils. 

The more advanced classes of girls have been taught to ap- 
preciate classical and semi-classical music through such dances 
as “Minute Waltz,” “To Spring,” “Morning Mood,” “Extase,” 
etc. This type of dancing really classifies under interpretive 
dancing, but as used with our girls we think of it more as a 
means of inspiring girls to be more graceful in their everyday 
activities. The musical comedy form of dancing falls in this 
category and is popular with our children, as they learn the 
routines quickly and enjoy their ability to take part in enter- 
tainments without lengthy rehearsals. “Who,” “American Pa- 
trol,” “Junior Strut,” and like dances are included in this group. 


For the pleasure of our older girls, who enjoy the less stren- 
uous form of dancing, the old time square dance has been 
revived and it has increased both the needed exercise and the 
happiness of this particular class of girls. “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” “Virginia Reel,” “Little Brown Jug” are typical 
of the favored dances included in this group. Social dancing, 
as it is called, is enjoyed by the girls at their large group 
parties held in the recreation room in Garrison Hall. The two- 
step is the favored dance and practically all of the girls, except 
the kindergarten age children are able to dance the two-step 
in good form. 


Music plays an important part in practically every lesson 
taught on the drill floor, particularly so when teaching children 
who are naturally slow in their responses and are in need of 
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the stimulation which comes with the good lively music. While 
it is true that some phases of Physical Education can be taught 
without music—dancing is one phase which cannot be and, so 
it is with appreciation that I now speak of our pianist who con- 
tributes so generously to the success and happiness of this de- 
partment. 


GAMES AND PLAY 


“Play provides an outlet for self-expression, as in play one 
identifies self.” Or as Schiller has said, “Man is only man in- 
deed, when he plays.” Generally speaking the playing of games 
is enjoyed by our boys more than it is by the girls. Likewise 
while the boys prefer active games such as “All Up,” “Snatch 
the Club,” “Streets and Alleys,” and relays, etc. The girls en- 
joy “Music tag,” “Last couple out,” “Numbers change,” etc. and 
it is a very gratifying sight to see the children after school, at 
noon or at night at their cottages playing both the quiet and 
the active games which they have learned in school. Usually 
a leader is appointed to be in charge of the game and then it 
is played in accordance with school rules and with every one 
on the campus thoroughly enjoying what a short time before 
was a lesson in the learning stage but is now a game in the 
playing stage. 


FOLLOWING THROUGH A TYPICAL ACTIVITY DAY 


Our training program is conducted on a plan which pro- 
vides for the classes to change on forty and some on fifty min- 
ute assignments and the following is a description of how the 
work is planned and carried on throughout a typical day. 


Our school day usually begins with a large gathering, a 
singing class or an assembly held in Garrison Hall. The call- 
ing of the classes follows the group activity and as the chil- 
dren respond to the command for them to change from cottage 
groups to class lines the routine of a school day is set in mo- 
tion and almost immediately the Assembly Hall is cleared of 
children except, for the boys reporting to my first morning 
class which convenes in this room. The class is called to “At- 
tention” and so we begin our plan of showing you how this 
and other classes throughout a typical day of physical activities 
are conducted. 
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During this first period we are to observe a class of very 
interesting boys (Frank’s class). There are twelve Junior boys 
in the class with their average physical age twelve years and 
average mental age, seven point seven. Their time of enroll- 
ment in class averages from one to two years. Marching is 
usually first on our program as it is a stimulating exercise. 
This group of boys has learned the fundamentals of marching 
and of dancing, and since they are young, alert and anxious 
to perform, they accomplish much in just one period. Next 
we review a dance or two, play a game or learn a few prelim- 
inary exercises in club swinging or it may be the time to learn 
a “seven” in clogging. New dances are taught regularly and 
this means that routines are varied in accordance with the par- 
ticular needs of the class and it is a rare occasion when “time 
hangs heavy on our hands” with this wide awake class of 
Junior boys. 


At ten o’clock the classes change, at this time a group of 
twenty-four girls report for their half-hour period of folk-danc- 
ing and singing games. The average chronological age of these 
girls is twenty-two years with their average mental age four 
point five years. While they are not classifiable as members 
of the school trainable group they do derive so much pleasure 
from their school attendance that over a period of nearly ten 
years these girls have been privileged to report to three classes 
daily. In the Physical Education class they just love to play 
singing games and to take part in such folk-dances as “Coming 
Through the Rye,” “French Vineyard Dance,” altogether they 
have learned some ten dances. 


At eleven o’clock with the changing of the classes a third 
group, this time a class of thirteen Junior girls (Dorothy’s 
class) reports to me for Physical Education. The average phys- 
ical age of this class is sixteen years, average mental age six 
point six years. These girls have been in training about four 
years and while they classify almost perfectly by physical age . 
and mental measurements they vary decidedly in their func- 
tional ability, which means that they are a difficult class to 
teach as about one-half of the group can march well to com- 
mand while others are and always will be followers. Calis- 
thenics as taught to the class must be of the simplest form and 
this is also true of folk-dancing. However ten girls have 
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learned many dances during the year and as they have improved 
in ability to follow in the dance so they have developed in more 
graceful performance. 

One girl in this group deserves special mention. She is 
fourteen years of age and has been with us for the past two 
years. When she first entered the class she was shy, with- 
drawn and very dull of comprehension to the extent that it was 
impossible for her to follow the routines of the class except in 
one very simple skipping drill. She was given an inconspic- 
uous place in the drill line-up and later when able to take part 
in other simplified drills she was assigned a good partner and 
by the end of her second year in training she had gained the 
all around ability which has made it possible for her to take 
part with her class in nearly all of their class activities. To- 
day she is very active and eager to learn and is always anxious 
to please. Because of her nice disposition and keen interest 
in learning she has become quite a favorite with the more ad- 
vanced girls in the class who are always giving her what as- 
sistance is necessary so that to date even though she possesses 
the lowest mental age of any girl in the class, she has achieved 
a very promising performance level and no doubt this ability 
will continue to improve for sometime to come. 

At two o’clock the afternoon school session opens, at this 
time two classes of boys, one of senior and one of semi-senior 
grade, on a daily alternating schedule, report for Physical Ed- 
ucation. Previously these two classes reported to a male 
teacher but when wartime requirements commanded the serv- 
ices of our men teachers, these classes were assigned to me. 
At first I wondered how our older boys would respond to my 
methods but I am happy to say that I have yet to be disap- 
pointed with their cooperation or displeased with their be- 
havior. 

As previously stated these two classes report to me on a 
daily alternating schedule. The senior class has an average 
enrollment of fifteen boys with seventeen years their average 
Physical Age and nine years their average Mental Age. Their 
lessons have consisted largely of marching to command and 
of advanced calisthenic exercises both freehand and with 
wands, character dancing, stunts and games. The boys thor- 
oughly enjoy their work and have fun but at the same time 
discipline has always been well maintained. 
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The semi-senior group are younger boys both as to chron- 
ological and to mental ages. Some of these boys have re- 
ported to me since leaving kindergarten, while others are very 
new arrivals in the school. Generally speaking, because they 
are young and eager to perform this is the “show” group of 
the school as they work well together, understand directions, 
have had all the fundamentals and are at the right age to enjoy 
all activities. The average chronological age of this group is 
fourteen years, average mental age eight years with the average 
time in training five point five years. They march very well to 
command; perform calisthenics with pep; enjoy folk-dancing, 
character, clog and musical comedy dancing and are especially 
good at club swinging. All of their games are played with a 
keen sense of competition and with them the idea of fair play 
has been duly emphasized with the result that they are almost 
without exception good sports. 


By giving over the two o’clock period to the teaching of 
boys, the second afternoon period had to be a divided period 
with two groups of girls reporting to daily alternating sched- 
ules. These two classes of girls correspond to the two classes 
of boys just reported upon, only the lesson plans for the girls’ 
classes differ in accordance with the requirements of the girls. 


The senior class has an enrollment of thirteen girls and 
they enjoy marching to command, calisthenics, social and 
square dancing and quiet games. These girls follow in their 
daily lives a part-time industrial and part-time school schedule, 
with their school schedule truly a recreation privilege for them. 
Thus when they report to my class, the fact that they have ful- 
filled many missions before coming to school, influences the 
teacher to make the lesson plans suitable to their needs. How- 
ever, it should be added that these girls so thoroughly enjoy 
reporting to this class that notwithstanding physical age they 
always express a pleasing grade of cooperation and activity. 


The alternating semi-senior class is our outstanding group 
of girls. These girls are well classified in physical age, mental 
age, aptitudes and abilities and as they have been together in 
training for several years, they respond to new routines easily 
and speedily, learning a new drill in minutes, as against hours 
with the lesser able classes. Their daily lesson activities in- 
clude command marching, calisthenics, square, character, in- 
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terpretive and musical comedy dancing routines and games. 
These girls really thrive on complicated figures and I have yet 
to assign a lesson which is not well received by the class and 
if there be one girl who is not quite up to the speed of the 
class the others unanimously volunteer and help her out as it 
is a recognized fact with all of the girls that “team work” 
spells success in this class. 

At three-twenty o’clock a class of beginners, little boys 
just emerging from the kindergarten, report for their first les- 
sons in formal physical training. This class is made up of the 
most promising pupils selected from two of our regular classes. 
In one class eight years is the average chronological age and 
five years the average mental age. In the other class ten years 
is the average chronological age and five years the average 
mental age. Thus the average chronological age of my class 
is nine years and the average mental age five years. With the 
exception of four, one year in training, the other boys are defi- 
nitely beginners. 

The lesson material for this class includes marching fun- 
damentals, singing games, simplified folk-dancing and many 
games in which the children can play off their stored up energy 
and how they do love to play the games played by Albert’s class 
(the outstanding semi-senior class already described). 

Thus ends a typical observational day in the Physical Ed- 
ucation Department and since everything is taught by imita- 
tion I think that you will agree that such a day is a busy one 
for the teacher as well as for the children. Every year an en- 
tertainment or what is, in reality an exhibition of the work 
accomplished during the year is given by the pupils reporting 
to the Physical Education Classes. A month of daily review 
drilling is required in bringing the children up to as nearly 
perfection in their performance as possible which is the ambi- 
tion of every teacher acting as chairman on a committee which 
means in reality, responsibility for an entertainment program. 

Our exhibition entertainment for the school year 1944-1945 
was given in late April and at this time 118 girls and boys were 
enrolled in the Physical Education Classes and of this number 
42 girls and 48 boys, a total of 90 children participated in the 
program. Some groups were costumed for their special dances 
while many of the boys taking part in marching tactics wore 
their “Sunday best” and since everyone, that is, very nearly 
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everyone loves to go on the stage and exhibit their talents, the 
giving of an exhibition entertainment at the end of the school 
year is a real incentive for the children to do their best through- 
out the entire school year. 


—— See 


~ RR MET otr er Semper e ty ok 





Deep in the heart of God a little Son 

Has ever lived, is ever living still, 

And, by the working of a loving will, 
That life each year is here and new begun. 
Oh, precious faith that offers God a heart 
Wherein to place thus of Himself a part! 
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I Saw Santa Claus Cry* 


He was so moved at the glorious welcome he received Sun- 
day evening at the annual Christmas party in the Woodbine 
Colony for Feeble Minded Males that more than once, as he 
handed out gifts to these eager boys with normal bodies and 
dwarfed mentalities, he flicked away a tear. 

Here, he found, Christmas meant more to the seven hun- 
dred and fifty boys than anything else in the world. They 
didn’t know why, but they worshiped Santa Claus. Consider 
for instance a man of 65 fighting for a chance to touch Santa’s 
red coat as he brushed down the aisle or the happy light in the 
eyes of the little boy who can never walk again as Santa 
stopped beside his chair! 


BLIND Boy PLAYS THE ACCORDION 


After my visit to the Colony, Christmas Eve, I shall never 
again think of Christmas without remembering the middle-aged 
man who sat and played with little wooden pegs and paused to 
smile when Santa came in view, or of the little blind boy who 
lost his self-consciousness and stepped out into the middle of 
the floor to squeeze a tune out of the accordion Santa gave 
him. 

It would be impossible to erase the memory of that long, 
low bench upon which dozens of little tots—two and three years 
of age—sat in their little flannel pajamas, clapping their hands 
and trying to sing when the pack of gifts appeared. 

Then there was the nurse who put comforting arms around 
one fellow who tried so hard to speak to Santa, but failed—be- 
cause he is a mute. How that scene seared my heart! 


TRAINING METHODS CYNOSURE OF NATION 


I marveled at the fine men and women who care for these 
boys, most of them helpless even though physically normal, be- 


” This is how a newspaper reporter on one of the Cape May County papers felt 
about Santa Claus and his visit to Woodbine last year. 
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cause they haven’t enough mentality to attend to even the most 
fundamental needs. And I wondered at the driving energy of 
E. L. Johnstone, superintendent of this million-dollar institu- 
tion, whose capabilities has brought the methods of training 
employed here into national recognition. 

To be able to instill the Christmas spirit into this mass of 
mentally helpless children—to be able to mold what faculties 
they possessed into the scene of hysterical joy I witnessed Sun- 
day night fell nothing short of a superhuman task—for the old 
tune about “Santa Claus is Coming to Town” changed mighty 
soon to “Santa Claus WENT To Town!” 


CEILINGS GLITTER WITH TINSEL HANGINGS 


For weeks great preparation had been made for his com- 
ing. Every one of the eight houses sheltering the boys was 
decorated in such splendor as to take away one’s breath. Each 
ceiling was a-glitter with thousands of tinsel streamers, draped 
with precision and grace. Each reception hall said “Merry 
Christmas” in its own special fashion. In one, Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa Claus waited to greet us. They were only cotton but so 
alive we found it difficult not to hug them. 

I saw a miniature church, too, complete in every detail. 
Lights shone from its windows, little people sat in its pews and 
the minister knelt at the altar. 

Every playroom had a tree. And such a tree! Twinkling 
lights and shining ornaments of every kind and color. All the 
toys I’ve ever seen and scores of strange ones. There were tiny 
saxaphones and red express wagons, even electric trains. 

Is it any wonder I heard those boys singing long before I 
reached the doors of their cottages? 


Lusty CHEER GREETS SANTA’S ARRIVAL 


When Santa appeared the cheer that went up was some- 
thing I’ll never forget. Now I know the meaning of Christmas 
cheer. 

Of course, in such a tremendous task, Santa had made 
good use of his helpers (and there were so many willing to be 
of assistance). The men and women who care for the patients, 
the house mothers, the house fathers —all assisted with the 
preparations. Many of the staff had a distinctive flair for 
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working out attractive color schemes and unusual displays. I 
tried to imagine how many hours they had worked, but gave 
it up. The more I looked around the more I became amazed. 

All this work was voluntary—in addition to their regular 
duties. The tremendous job of buying gifts and labeling them 
so that each person would be sure to receive one, the weeks of 
decorative planning and execution. And the sight on Christ- 
mas Eve! 

Do you wonder that the words of the Master rang in my 
ears: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 


° 





A Sermon 


The preacher—our good old Tim. The text has been found 
in his faithful heart for over half a century plus ten and more. 
The other day we had a snow and sleet storm with such a gale, 
that one full of strength had to struggle with the elements to 
make his way. On my way to lunch, here came Tim around 
the corner, which meant that snow and blow had not kept him 
from going to the barn to look after his kitties. It took about 
all his energy to face the gale. So with his head down for pro- 
tection, he passed by and started to ascend the steps without 
noticing me, but as he went he was saying, “The kitties are al- 
right, yes the kitties are fine. Be a good boy. Be a good boy 
and do all you can to help, do all you can to help, be a good 
boy,” and he went in and shut the door. That was all! 
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Book Review 


STERN, EpItH M. The Attendant’s Guide. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1945. Pp. ix + 104. 


Despite the Herculean efforts of Clifford Beers, adequate 
care and treatment of our mentally ill remains a serious prob- 
lem further aggravated by the numbers of men and women who 
have developed psychoses and neuroses in the armed forces and 
the war factories. In the tradition of Beers, William James 
and Adolph Myers, a new group led by George Stevenson, Sam- 
uel Mamilton, Mary Corcoran and others continue the work of 
educating our people to sympathetic understanding and emo- 
tionally mature attitudes toward mental illness. Basic to this 
education there must be a literature translating the technical 
knowledge and experience of our professional folk into language 
which Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen can read and understand. 
In 1942, Edith Stern published Mental Illness: A Guide to the 
Family, and now offers another valuable contribution, The At- 
tendant’s Guide. 

The Attendant’s Guide is a practical and realistic manual 
for the new attendant in a mental hospital—‘‘a strange new 
world in itself.” It is divided into three parts “Generally Speak- 
ing,” “In Particular,” and “Your Job and You,” and 22 short 
chapters dealing with specific topics such as “At Home in the 
Ward,” “How to Get Along in the Hospital World,” “Patients 
Who Want to Die,” and “Straight Talk About Your Future.” 
The importance of the work is frankly stated—“‘The whole hos- 
pital pyramid rests on a base of attendant’s services.” But so 
also are its many difficulties, low pay and long hours, often out- 
worn, old, unsanitary buildings with miserable equipment, over- 
crowded conditions and patients extremely difficult to live with 
and serve. Each problem receives a concrete, practical answer: 


“Don’t make this common mistake: that mentally sick peo- 
ple don’t know what’s going on; that they don’t feel differ- 
ences between cleanliness and dirt, kindness and unkind- 
ness, good and bad food, beauty and ugliness, comfort and 
discomfort.” 


“When you give tub baths, always draw the cold water 
first, or the patient might jump in and be scalded. As soon 
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as the bath is finished, pull out the plug, so the patient 
can’t drown himself.” 


“Clothing that humors delusions is harmful . . . if a woman 
thinks she is the Queen of England don’t let her put on an 
evening dress for breakfast.” 


“Properly managed, group walks are possible for nearly 
every patient who isn’t in bed. Deprived of fresh air and 
exercise he’ll grow more and more unmanageable and it 
is less trouble to arrange for walks than to sweep up 
broken pieces and subdue fights.” 


“Razor blades, scissors, nail files, knives, hypodermic 
needles—in short, all ‘sharps’—must be kept under lock 
and key and accounted for each morning.” 


“If a patient informs you that the Nazis are surrounding 
the hospital, give the matter-of-fact reply ‘I don’t see 
them’.”’ 


“Untidyness and negligence about one’s appearance or 
cleanliness go along with many mental illnesses.” 


Because this manual presents in non-technical language a 
clear and detailed picture of the mental hospital world and its 
patients “who live in mixed-up worlds of their own” it should 
have many uses beyond being an invaluable guide to the 40,000 
attendants in service; (1) In other institutions with similar 
problems; (2) with the general public; (3) in the schools. 


PARKER DAVIS, PH.D. 
Chief Clinician 
The Training School at 
Vineland New Jersey 
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Here And There At Christmas Time 


SANTA CLAUS’ WORK SHOP 


Our Jolly Friend has so much to do! Not only at Christ- 
mas time but during the whole year. What with the scarcity 
of materials and labor, the things of this world have become 
precious out of all proportion to their ordinary material value. 
So Santa too has to scrounge and salvage. 

Here at The Training School he has called into service 
some lively assistants who mend their ways as well as the toys 
and vehicles that are so dear to a child’s heart and so necessary 
to his way of living. 

Throughout the year the ravages of time and use bring 
damaged veterans of the play world of childhood to Santa’s 
VTS repair shop—wagons, sleds, skates, mechanical gadgets, 
hippety-hop images of the adult world ahead of growing chil- 
dren. The top from a wagon with missing wheels may be fitted 
to the wheels of another with decrepit top. Good runners from 
a broken sled get a new lease of usefulness by being grafted 
to a sled-body with twisted undergear. Fire-engine-red paint 
adorns articles more alluringly than its mischief-making pos- 
sibilities inspire for less practical directions. 

It is amazing how the useless things in one dusty corner 
become the precious needs of the reconstruction work-table. 
The ingenuity and imagination Santa thus inspires is no insig- 
nificant commodity in a world of broken humanity and disor- 
ganized living. Once more a little child shall lead them. 

But Santa, bricks made with straw are better bricks. And 
some articles require tools, and such necessaries as fresh bolts, 
straight cotter-pins, elastic springs. A threadbare screw is 
really done as a screw, however useful it may prove as a nail. 
These workmen ask no hire but only the wherewithals. Suc- 
cessful salvaging, you know, itself creates new scarcities. The 
good boss gets more and better work as well as workmen by 
supplying a few tools and work-shop staples. 

So Santa, for next Christmas, please, we could do more if 
we had a lathe and a jigsaw. It would extend our use to you 
and would increase our working skills. With it we could make 
things out of other things now useless to us. And we can’t 
make, but have to buy, those bolts and pins and springs that 
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are the little essentials without which the whole is no more use 
than a chain with a rubber link. 

We're not bragging (not a bit!) but this year as just one 
activity we have sent to the Christmas Room four wagons, six 
sleds, two tricycles and a scooter. Some people call it plastic 
mechanical surgery. Today’s play things are scarce and costly 
and none too sturdy. Maybe except for our help some child 
might be disappointed. All we know is we’ve been glad to help 
and we’ve learned how to become happy through making others 
happy. And you can guess if you want to that in our own way 
we have repaired some souls as well as these things. 


%* * * * 


WHERE RICH GARLANDS HANG 


“Deck the halls with boughs of holly” and the windows 
with wreaths, the living rooms with Christmas trees and laurel 
rope, the doorways and lawns with lighted displays and trees. 

Christmas at the Training School means so many things, 
not the least important of which are the decorations for they 
are the outward symbol of the gaiety and festivity of this holi- 
day season. 

This year the eagerness of everyone to celebrate our first 
peacetime Christmas in five years has made itself felt through- 
out the entire School. Mr. Bailey and his boys are busily re- 
pairing electrical equipment that has not been used during the 
war, improving it in many cases for light bulbs of the correct 
size and shape are among those items still scarce. Neverthe- 
less, on this Christmas Eve—1945—he will have the trees— 
both indoor and outdoor, and other displays, proudly ablaze 
with light again, all forty-nine of them. You might be inter- 
ested to know that the outdoor Christmas tree planted at Gar- 
rison Hall has grown so large it can no longer be lighted, so a 
“little brother” was planted beside him this year to get his start 
as a “line’’ Christmas tree. 

Before they can be lighted we must first have our trees 
and greens. It would probably be easier, if expensive, to go 
down town and order them from some tree mart, but not nearly 
as much fun as making and growing our own. At least a month 
ago, Mr. Renne and his boys were out scouting the countryside 
for likely cedar groves and laurel bushes for it takes a lot of 
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cedar to make 649 wreaths and even more laurel to make 860 
yards of laurel rope. Swamp cedar is used for the wreaths and 
stars that are made by the boys down at the barn during the 
evenings between Thanksgiving and Christmas. It is an art to 
cut cedar twigs just the right size and tie them onto a wire 
circle with string to make a full, true wreath, but these are 
made by the older boys with skill and patience. Today, I went 
down to the green cellar—a dark damp room where the wreaths 
and rope are kept fresh and green until Christmas. Tier upon 
tier of lovely green circles suspended on pipes was an impres- 
sive sight that I think would awe even a professional florist. 
The laurel rope piled high on one side of the room was thick 
and well made. Most of this is done by the farm men, with boys 
as helpers, for after a few yards are made, the rope is unwieldly 
and difficult to handle. Twelve large green stars hung on a pipe 
to one side. These will be used over doorways and at Garrison 
Hall where the decorations must be very special to greet Santa 
Claus on Christmas Eve. 

Over in other corners were a couple of cedar bells and a 
cedar moon made by the boys for some particular spot they 
felt needed something just a little different. Beauty is an elu- 
sive thing, but it seemed to me as we came out into the wintry 
morning that these greens and the thought and work they rep- 
resent would not only create a visible beauty to be seen by all 
but a lasting memory to be cherished through the year. 

Can you imagine Christmas without a tree? The problem 
of finding indoor trees for every cottage and building—as many 
as five in some of the larger buildings—is a big one. Several 
years ago a friend and neighbor gave the Training School a 
couple of hundred small spruce trees. These were transplanted 
to a back lot and by the following year they were cutting reg- 
ular picture book Christmas trees from them. ‘This was so 
successful that we began growing our own trees. Several thou- 
sand spruce seedlings, just a few inches high, were planted in 
one of the groves. Since these grow at the rate of a foot a 
year they are now sturdy little trees and by next year should 
be large enough to use. As the larger ones are cut they will 
be replaced with seedlings so that a continuous crop of trees 
for cutting will be available. Since sixty-five large trees and 
nineteen table trees are needed this year it was not possible 
to supply them all from our own lot. Again, Mr. Renne to the 
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rescue, this time a friend of his near Greenwich offered the 
cedar trees growing on his farm, so the next few days will be 
busy ones hauling trees, putting them on stands and delivering 
them to twenty-eight cottages and buildings. 

I sincerely hope that by the time you read this you will 
have seen the Training School in all its holiday beauty, a beauty 
made possible by the thought and work of employees and chil- 
dren to whom this Christmas is a green and shining reminder 
of “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

ADELAIDE B. JOHNSTONE 


THE HOUSE OF WONDERS! 


“Are you going over to the Christmas Room to work? Are 
there a lot of packages? DoTI have one? Is it big? Did Aunt 
Grace send me one? Aw! Please tell me.” These are the ques- 
tions the boys ask as they crowd around and walk part way 
with you to the mysterious building known as the Christmas 
Room—with its brand new lock on the door and the note which 
says, “This is a special lock and no key but Santa’s will fit it.” 

Early in December the Christmas Room is ready to receive 
packages which the relatives and friends of the boys send. Mrs. 
Santa Claus is there with her helpers and everybody who comes 
to make a call and help to do up some of the packages, cannot 
help but catch the spirit of festivity that is in the air. One of 
the helpers, each year, makes sure the Christmas Home is dec- 
orated in true Yuletide custom with lovely pine boughs tied 
with perky red bows at each window and, this year, laurel rop- 
ing and huge paper bells, which nod a merry welcome and al- 
most seem to really ring, make a pretty display on the front 
porch. 

The packages come from store each day and there are so 
many they almost seem to cover all of the floor space. Each 
package is very carefully checked and a record kept of the gifts, 
then the gifts are wrapped in pretty Christmas paper and tied 
with gay ribbon. Each cottage has a place of its own in the 
room and the packages are put there until the “big night”— 
Christmas Eve—when more of Santa Claus’ helpers deliver the 
packages to the cottages, while Santa, himself, is at Garrison 
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You could never guess all that is in the boxes, there is 
something to wear, something to eat and usually something to 
play with. Some of the boxes have such pretty wrappings and 
there are always more than enough for all. 

One particularly nice box had just everything in it to make 
it a real box from home. There were cookies and home-made 
candy, games, a book, pencils and crayons, handkerchiefs, a tie 
and many other lovely gifts. Another box was wrapped in 
pretty red paper and tied on top were little silver bells. It 
would take ever so long to tell you about all of the boxes be- 
cause each one is as nice as the other. 


Many guests come to visit us—we have had many parents 
and friends of the boys and almost every day Professor John- 
stone has dropped in for a minute and has left us cheered and 
eager to do our best on every package. Sometimes he has 
stopped to have a cup of tea late in the afternoon with us. 

We want to tell you about our little errand boy. About 
two years ago the same little boy came to run errands for us 
but he was such a curious little fellow he couldn’t stay to help. 
This year he came back to work at the Christmas Room and 
since he is a little more adult he is quite a marvelous worker, 
doing the many endless errands, helping with the big packages, 
and at tea time—well you really should be there to see him set 
the table with “odd cups” and make toast. It tastes so good on 
a cold day. 

This story tells you about the boys’ Christmas Room only 
—over at girls’ room there are many interesting gifts and pack- 
ages, I know. The Christmas House is a very busy place, but 
everyone who works there, either all day or for just a few min- 
utes, has a good time and the days fly by until the last package 
is wrapped and waiting to be delivered. 

CATHERINE BOTTERILL 
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